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ABSTRACT 

Perspectives concerning the nee^ to reform high 
school and college curricula and college admission standards are 
considered. Unwil the early 19dOs, most U.S. colleges offered a 
trjsditional curriculum in the lower division, with emphasis on 
certain skills, such as writing rnd arithmetic reasoning, and also on 
communicatifig certain basic cultural values. Beginning about 1960, 
the traditional curriculum was displaced by the general education 
curriculum, which allowed students to choose within broad rubrics 
-^hat kind of competence they would develop in college. There was a 
general reaction ' ;;^i net mathematics and science, and foreign 
lan^age require, ^nts disappeared in many schools. The cere 
curriculum mo*rement, which, was influenced by developments at Harvard 
University, conceutrates on specific and discrete skills that can be 
measured in reliable waya. The assumption is that the kirst year o£ 
study should be basically remedial , after which students should reach 
a level of competence that will allow them to idvance to a complex 
second-year program that prepares sti^l^nts for a major program. There 
is a direct connection between this kind of curriculum and the 
efforts to reform thD high school curriculum. The Southern Regional 
Education Board's views on the need for quality are presented in 
excerpts from **The Need for Quality^** and the College Board's Project 
EQuality is described. The Board is trying to redefine the core 
academic competencies that ought to be taught in high school and 
construct an academic curriculum to prepare students for colliige. 
Additionally, the following concern3 c£ legislators are discussed; 
higher education *s role in improving tae quality of high schools; and 
the validity of scholastic aptitude test scores. ^SW) « 
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Raising Academic Exp ectations 

Reforming the School-Coliege Curricutum 

by John T. Castecn III 

{This e^lifion of Regional Spotlight features a major ex( erpf from a presentation to the 1981 SHEB Lt^^isiaiivc 
Work Conference hv Dr Ca^^teen. who j,s dean o; acJnnssjons ai the L*iiiv\'rsi|\ of Virginia nnd on nsscx lote 
professor o| English He discusses the need to roise ac.adeniK^ standords and performance in both the high 
school and college rumruhim 1 



For niciny of us who hnve worked (hiring the piisl 
dc( ach' to firescTve ( oliege preparalorv (;du( ation m 
our publn, S( hools, 11^81 iias f:oine to seem a point oi 
light at what we ho{)e is tlie end of the tunnel Tlie 
nation has known sou^; VJ7{k whtni the (]ollf'g(* 
Board disciosetl tlie Sc holasti( A[)titu(le Test {SA'i j 
score decline, that soniethuig v\as arms., \v our 
schools — that ^tud(Mils nowada\s do not typnalh 
read, reason verbally, or (io anthnietn as well as 
students did iii the nnd-l^bOs 

School people have been espe( laliv alauned to 
tnid this devek)pment. uliose existenti- has Ijes ri 
do( umented since 197b in i'\ idi iu e olhe! than SAT 
s( or(!s. c oni( uhng w ith dro|)s m sc hooi enroHuienl^ 
with tightening puhhi budgt ts. and with, nsinu [)ub- 
1h, doub*s about sc liools and ab(ait the v.dut^ oi 
schoohn?.. 

For several reason:., 1981 is cin inipoitant veai ihu 
of the reasons is that th.' Southern Regional *'.(h]( a- 
tion Board (SKFH) issue:! the report of its Task Vnn e 
on Higher Edutation and \ho St h(;o!s. entithnl ' The 
Noi^d foi Qualiiy'^ AMhough fhsariningl^' lirief, thi^ 
document rei,onunends some 25 a( tion> to help ,;oKe 
problems that alfin I our regions s( hools 

The SRFB Task Force's factual bn»!mgs are K.om ise 
and (to ni(0 persuasive Fhev mate h what \ ha-. e 
learned in tnv work with our schools and colleges, 
and the recommendations are eminently sensilile In 
sum, the report Sf^uns to rne to mark the bi'gnnnng oi 
a new awareness of the cause,^ toi our schools" d(*- 
(hne. and a '-onnd blueprint for k non thai bf*s 
within the means, finanr ial and t!{!uv ationai. t)l \ irtu 
ally any state, i f)llego. or school board 

My work deals rrst^st closely with the issues 
described in the report's recommend.iiion«^ on high 
school and college currn ula -.nd on admissions 
standards. The ( urriculum problems are basically 
t^iose of defmuig coherent curnculum. making sure 



( urruailum delivers measur<tble result.^, and secingto 
it that those results liave some immediate bearing on 
the kind of hfe that we want young people \o pursu 
in this country, The concern aboui reforming( u! ru u 
lurn today grows out of a sense that is now wide- 
spread in education — that the ;jdu{ atujnal .system in 
this country has not worked very w^dl sniie about 
1965, and that th^' time has come to undertake some 
basic changes with an eye ttnvard improving the 
ipiahty of what we do 

Recent Curricular History 

It IS no ( {iin«,iden{ e. in mv o[)inion. th«}* this de- 
i line began in tht- ^nul- anfi latt-lMbOs ulien re- 
foruKTs anno. UK ed tliat fMiuiat-iui w.is no longer 
ri^evant to the real worh.i The dSS(Ttuni w<is nuitle 
that bas!(. (.ourses ui nfathematus. tlu sf lent e.>. tin 
so( lal s( leru es. foreiun languat»es, and m oiht^i areas 
had ni som*' way coutribut? ci tu what was st^'u as 
Anieru as moral defJuie As you kntiw, the reforms 
w(Te in the Jirection oi greater i hone hir students 
and oi fc»v\ei c(7urses in the core skilK The result ot 
these (Jiangc^s began ttj be seen as early as 191} 7 m a 
measurable dec line in the pfipulation's h<isu t ompe 
t»'nce in readuig. '-^'ritnig, and anthmetit 

H mav be u^;ehi! to rc-ali/e that develofnnent m 
(urruulu'u r^^visiori have been *-vstemati» and not 
randoui I'ntii the f»arl\ Sixties, most Ameru an (olf 
leges (offered a traditional t urrit ulum in tlie lower 
^iivisH)n, u here students \iu e ( ours«' recjuirements in 
nu)st t olleges Tlirs ( urrii uluni i oncenUat^'d on ( c r- 
(am skills, su( h as writing and arffiwietu r^'asoning, 
and also on ( ornmuiiK ating ( t^rtam basu cultural 
wbi(*s. ^mh as the u)r})us of Ameruan (u British 
literature or the span ot Americ an or Britisii historv 

lh»ginning about 19b0, and ongmoting m the Ivy 
League i (»l)(*gf*s, the iraditional f uiru uluin was dis^ 
[ilated bv what has ( onu^ to b* (ailed \hv gimeral 
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•.'ducalion ( urri( iiluin " In the "general education 
currK.iiluin," a sludeni has llie right to (.hoose within 
broad rubrics vvhiih kind of ( ompetonce he or she 
wdl (.'evelop in llie ( ourse of ihe college years. In the 
"general edui alion" sc heme, instead of facing a le- 
quircjmenl in American history or British historv. a 
student faces a geneiai requir(iment in so(.iai sci- 
en(.os A student is expected to master the social 
scKMu.es bv choosing perhaps to bet.ome an authority 
on one pari of Colonial American History, rather than 
to address a broad survey course. 

The ''general education" scheme included such 
developments as the grouping together of mathe- 
matics and sciem:e in many ctillege curricula, with 
the result that by about 1962 or 1963, students in 
most American col leges did not face ^,fipara\e requires 
ments m mathematics and science, but instead faced 
requirem(Mits that i.ombined the two disciplines; in 
efffut, students chose either competence m mathe- 
matics or( ompetence ui sc ience at the lower division 
in college 

'^he major {.urriculum reforms (,onne( ted with the 
educational upheaval that went along with Vietnam 
began about 1967 oi 1968, first on campuses with the- 
most visible kinds of reaction, and especially on the 
campuses wh^Te tht^'ti was violence There was 
reaiJion against the sen lal sc lenc es; separately stated 
history requirem,ents all but disappeared irorn 
America's more selective colleges by the vm\ of the 
1960s There* was a general reat lion against mathe- 
matic s and m m'ui tht? ( laim was that Ameuca had 
bee onw. a nahon of techmcia!is and that Ivt \mu lans 
were running Ameru an foreign ()olii y. It w 's f)e- 
heved on manv {.ampus{^s that we had to back a' .v 
frnni the kind of te(.hni{,al con( entration on mathe- 
inatifs and or s{jen(.es that tiie general education 
curriculum involved 

fron!{,ally, at the same tune, there v\as also a reac- 
tion against foreign language studv I suspect that tjne 
rfuison may be that w^e were fighting a Aar in a part of 
the v\h{?re v\p liad rr^latively little (Aiitural 

e\pt {K-n(,(» f { fie(.k(rd in 1970 to see how possible it 
was f(>r a studfi*it to complete a { ourse in Vietnamese^ 
in an American college* or university by survrynigtht^ 
tMitire ( (itaSogs of .jM Ihe (.ollijges that were ac credited 
at that tirre In a vt' when we had several hundred 
thousand Aineruaris on the ground in Vietnam, I 
f{junJ only six (olh^ges m the entire country whei'e 
o <e (.oulc^ study Vietnamese and learn something 
about the ( ulture in an academic sense Bv the tMul 
l^e Sixties foreign language requ-HMneins had disap- 
peared in atiout two-thirds of the colleges that had 
them in 1960, The belief was that the study of foreign 
languages was a discipline that should ^e pursued 
only by those wiio wanted an elite U'p(? of educ ation 

The Core Curriculum 

The neV( development — the one that's now in 
progress - has ccjrne to be (.ailed the (,ore ( urricu- 
!um, It originated in several placers, and I would not 
suggest that any one (ollege or univeisity facultv is 



; responsible tor it. but it is fiest knov n liec ause? of its 

[ adoption at Harvard IJniversitv. undei th(» (huH.tion 
of Henry Rosovsky. who is the deaii ol tht faculty of 
Arts and Scientes at Harvard and who extorts an 

. uncommonly strong influence on tlu.ise ol us who are 
concerned about school and ( ollegf r*'fnrm at this 
time Rosovsky heliev(Kl that llar\'ard's general edu- 
cation (.urriculum had bv.im so substantiall\ wateo'd 
down and diminished ui academic rig<»r b\ aliout , 
1978 or 1979 that the university had to readjust its 

; expectations and redefine v\hat it expected under- 

I graduates to do if flarvard v\as to remain a major 
national university 

(Consequently, a study ( oinnuNSion of tht^ Harvard 
faculty, with alumni and representati\ (js of tiie luu- 
versity's various trustee count ils. went to work on the 
question- What should stc.dents know ov Ihe end of I 

' thestMKjnd year of study at Harvard '' Tliev lecognized [ 
that college admissions ofiu ers rnrely ( an deal with 
entirely reliable credentials from high schools Thev , 
looked at th(; fads that high school ( ourse descnp- 
tions are various, that high ,s( boo! grading s( hemes ! 
differ, that not all high schools ine<tn the same thing 
by a ( ourse title, sm li as ( ah.ulus, that most of us take j 

I to b«' fairly straightforward flar\aid corn luded that j 
it { ould no longer { tnint on Ameru an high s(,liools Ui | 
delivpi a produt.t ot more oi less unitoim ac adumu 
preparation for the beginning ol tl e Irfshn an vear ol ! 

! ( olh^ge I 
(3ut of this dilemma cami* a t urru uluin whit h i 

; ( {)n(:entrates on spocjtu and discrete skills that c »in i 

I be measuHui in rcHiabie v\a\s I fie <issuinption is that i 
th.e first year of studv is, or ought t(j be, Imsic allv 

' rcMUfnlieil, that by the t^nd ot the iirst \<<ii oi study, all ; 

; stutk^nts should havti tvdi heel a h'\'rl ol com[)tMcMUc* ; 

I that will allow them advant \n a c oriq)iex sec end- \ 



. . <.oll«p«»s hav« hurl schdois and 
.schooling by remanding less of 
enff^ring students^ 
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i yeai program that prepar**s students lor a major jiro- 
i gram I won't tiy to recite Harvard's tore scheme 
preu^*'ly. [jut I do w uit to gUf' a gene al notion of 
how the iorv> curriculum works. <uid tr\ to give a 
scmse of shape to this concept ' 
in th(^ first year oi most { ore* c uri h uld, students .ire \ 
1 viXpecJtuI to dc;v(^lc)p a \erv high dc^giee of ( cuiqie- i 
' tcmc e in writing. All, or virtuallv all, siuuents take a , 
, requinul writing course that { oncentratc^s on the ba- j 
I sic: skills and on the dcjvelopinent tif more complex j 
coinmuni(>at:t)n skills ref|uirnig pretty serious think- . 
i ing, revision, and editing There are similai cour«*es 

in mathc»mati( s, in foreign languagcvs, and m the liasic | 
j methods c)f \hc social scumu.c^s j 
; The framers of the ( ore ( urric ulum make ver\ clear 
, that they cannot pr^tcmd to teac h all that we in the* \ 
I Wc\stern world knov\,a<id that instead what thev can ! 
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teach in the first year of college are the basic rnuthocL-. 
— the writing, the coinputing, the reasoning in tb*' 
sov'ial sciences, the skills involved ui fon;ign lan- 
gudges — th(; methods that are criu lal to further 
progress in (,ol!ege 

Tbestandaidsat nistitutious that haveado|)ted the 
core scheme ir. The expectations arc; dead 

serious It's not simply tljat students must comnlete a 
math course, instead, students must achieve a very 
high level of competence m mathematics. 

The second-year coursers are applications of these 
first-\ear methods in the second year of most core 
curricula, the (,ourses include humanities, which 
might be literature or music: some course that will 
build on the methods mastered in writing and else- 
where in the first year; a course in the natural sci- 
ences Ouv" problem in establishing the sequence of 
(.ourses at the college level is that most high s(,hooi 
graduates have not mastered mathemati(s to the de- 
gree necx'ssary for them to do college-leve- t:hemistrv, 
phvsics. or biology in tUe freshman year Qmse- 
qucntly, the f iarvard j(( home places the science 
. courses in the sec.ond Vfw. and says th^^' ^re 
beginning the smdy of the natural s^Jene . tht^ 
colh:ge level, students must pursue mathemdiics to a 
I level high enougli to givo them the skills necessary to 
su{ ceed in coll{;ge-l(;vf'l sc i(?nLe courses. By the sanip 
i sort of reasonnig, a coursf; m foreign civilization, 
enipha' * * the economics and basic, cultural exfie- 
rience, . "^vd 
Hcuv^ 1 a >o .tiquires a { ourse on how to make and 
I form mor. choices C3nr of the Harvard faculty's 
I concerns was the fairly high number of its graduates 
represented in the Watergate scandal There was, I 
think, at one tine a reaction iif* which some of the 
Ha'-vard community believed that Harvard was in 
\ some way responsible for Watergate. 1 tliink the fac- 
j ulty has pretty muc h reconsidered that, and has 
I looked at the simple (.ouKjdence of the number of 
i Tiarvard graduates in visible places in public life. Thv. 
I fac.ulty app(;ars to have come to see it not so much as a 
I moral crisis, but as an opportunitv to exert soim, real 
leadership in the world by teac hiug basic ethical or 
moral systems to second-year college students wlc 
have previously mastered those four basic skills 
desf.i'ibed m the freshman level. 

One other observation about the second-year se- 
quence IS that the sophomore courses put together 
the skills mastered in the freshman year The mathe- 
; matics course may well be directly applicable to th(; 
i requirfcipt in a foreign culture if the ..ourse is to be 
I foreigil^Konomics, The courses in writing clearly 
5 have impact on anv second-year level course, and the 
1 broad purpose the lower division, as now defineo. 
j ^is to give students a fairly high degree of skill and, at 
1 the same time, advanced experience in more com 
I ^plex problems as background to the required major 
] concei^ption of the two final years of college 
I Roscwsky's formulation of the two final years is 
I that they should impart some (.umulative knowledge 
; in depth. The expec tation is that any gradu.^tr of a 
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I {,or(! (airriculum ought to be a reasonably rcKspec.table 
expert in some substantive area. The tie between this 
kind of curriculum and the efforts to reform the high 
sd ool curriculum is in some ways quite direct. 
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A New Brand of Accountability 

The public must demand of ( olleges that a kind of 
accountability develop in a f)lace where relativelv 
little has been re(|uire{i in recent voars That ac ( ount- 
I ability has to include uifMSurable results Colleges ; 
! must demonstrate that the (Airrn ulum - rspec.iallv , 
[ ill the lower divis'^Mi, winch is the ( uMingfdgeof th(^ 
i {.urri(,ulum — ext lis an influence on students, stu- , 
I dents must be different after graduation than the\ ! 
i v;ere before, and thdt diffc^renc e nuKst measurable 
; in terms of basH educational compeicru v 
> K(»sovskv is fond of giving out two truisms to 
\ destTibe the way currK ulum ought to Vvork One is 
i that "people don't know what tlun' d(nrr know." To 
i me that m.akes a good bit of sense .Students are not 
; abUi to predict what they do not knov\ until thev ' 
; know it. and then they know what they didn't know ■ 
1 before th^'v knew it. The sf;cond observatH)n that he \ 
' makes is that "people can t (boose between ( hones 
i thev don t understano" That. too. makes perfecJiv [ 
g')od stmse t«) me. For example, students v\ho have | 
; not mastered a iairlv high level of niathemutn h | 
■ clearly cannot (.hoose betwcMi ; hfuustrv .^nd 
] physi( s Students who have not learned to wrAv 

effectively (Jearly cannot make good ( hon es in the j 
, humanities areas. 

' Each truism implitis mudi about the nature of | 
I s{JH)oiing, and much al)ou^ why we fiwve fallen be- ; 

himJ In a nation where only one of seven high sc hocji _ 
i students pursues foieign language studv, where ad 

vanced piacf'mtiut English must { ompetc* tor money i 

and students with "Hnjoving the Cinema" "Respon- ; 
' sible TV Viewing;' and "Forms and Contrasts" (all | 
, three are course titles culled from transf.ripts that 
i were on my desk on Friday of la^t week), no on(^ 
' should ba surprised that test scores diu.Jine. tbaf , 

colleges and employers complain that students are | 
; deficient in reading, writing, and aritbnu tu . or that j 
' in world trade and in v pplied researcii wo now lag \ 

behind (rermanv, ia[)an. antl Russia, wbe h (io f{)r 80 I 

ff orthniird on page (il 
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Questions and Answers 

In (he discussion period thai followed his presentation, Dean Casieen was asked bv legislators to expand on a 
number of poinfs. Here ore some comments from that discussion. 



QUESTION: Does higher education have a responsi- 
bihty in improving the quality of education in our 
high schoolc? 

ANSWER: K(any of us have grown increasingly con- 
cerned about the quality of high school education. 
And here I think the SREB report has said something 
that had to be said: what goes on in high school is a 
direct reflection of what goes on in college. College 
admission standards and college graduation stan- 
dards influence high school curriculum in a very 
direct way. 

For example, in California an analysis was made of 
the relationship between the Univeristy of Caiifrr- 
nia*s published admissions requirements, the courses 
required in high school, and the average £ourse pro- 
gram undertaken by students. That study reached the 
same conclusion as the SREB task force. That is, each 
time the University of California lowered its stan- 
dards, staying that the reason was that Califurnid*» 
high schools weren't doing the job well enou^, the 
high school students began to take less, so that ihe 
«,verage program undertaken in the high schools lags 
about two years behind a declining trend \n the 
university. I use that example because Cali^om^ has 
probably the strongest state university system m this 
country; if that problem is as serious in the best that 
we have at the college level in public education, 1 dm 
appalled to think what it must be with the rest of us. 

QUESTION: Why don't educators themselves insure 
that high standards of performance are enfon ed up 
the entire academic ladder^ 

ANSWER ! think there are a lot oi different reasons. 
One is thai in an era of rapidly expanding studom 
populations, those of us who teach in the major 
universities can become extremely comfortable An 
expanding student population pretiy much guaran- 
tees that wc can put our time into upper-division and 
graduate teaching as well as research, and that we can 
do so with the blessing of the entire establishment 

In a time oi contraction, which is in fact now^ the 
case on some campuses, economic forces begin to 
come to bear on us. Frankly* we are going through a 
period of self-scrutiny and a fair araount of internal 
strife. My belief, that external forces — that is, exter- 
nal to the education establishment — have to come tu 
l>ear on this question, grows in part out of frustration 
that my colleagues do not* in fact, want to go back to 
teaching freshmen and sophomores. 

A world in which Instructors and graduate instruc- 
tors do the bulk of the teaching at the lower division 
is a happy world for most academics at my level and 
above. However, that presents a problem — you have 



relatively little control over what goes on in a gradu- 
ate student s classroom. He or she may be a superb 
teacher; many of them are On the other hand, there is 
little continuity; you don't have the year«in, year-out 
interaction that goes toward building for stronger 
programs. And, you have very little accountability, 
because the simple solution to a bad graduate student 
is to wait until he or she graduates. So, what you've 
done is place that person in someone else*s classroom 
and the process of teaching that one would hope 
would grow in the graduate teaching area really 
hasn't occurred. 

QUESTION: Efforts to improve quality seem to be 
occurring primarily at instituticins which are already 
thought to be some of the best. Will these efforts 
(!xtond throughout higher education or end with the 
best getting better*^ 

.-^A'SH'f;W: I think what's happening right now in 
most of our institutions is that we are jogging in place 
to see which way th^? traffic is going to go. The 
reforms at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
HiM are { racially important Because Chape! Hill is 
an academically strong statewide institution that 
drav\s students from across statr lines, it can have an 
unpad on education m ihi South by developing a 
{.urnculum thai is an appropriate public mudel of the 
kind of reform at fiarvard 

It's important to bear in mind that faculty members 
at most less prestigious institutions are very nervous. 
The last 10 years have been gfiod years, especially in 
terms of our ability to aHract students from outside 
the region and boost our cMirollments and revenues. 
There is a big influx of .students, even to'^ay, into 
Southern colleges and univf r*iities and, m fact, we 
are the onl^egion in the Lountry showing total 
enrollment growth in pubhc or piivate schools. The 
problem is that, as wc all know, the bubble is about to 
burst 

Academic accountabilit\ in public colleges has 
often been different from what it has been in the very 
best private colloges.fe and large, the public has not 
demanded that publifl^duc.ation be really good We 
have passively accepted the notion that the presence 
of a Duke or an Emorv. or a Tulane witjiin a given 
region of the country excused public higher educa- 
tion from being really excellent Now in recent years, 
counter models in the public sector have developed 
m the South, such as at Chapel Hili, Austin, and 
Charlottesv'lle all superb pjttonal universities 
that operate out of a public base 

1 suspect strongly that excellence will move in- 
creasingly into public schuols No one questions that 
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Chapel Hill and other institutions currently doing a 
very serious curriculum review sue h as the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin, will not onK survive, but will 
thrive, because they are the best in the region. Not- 
withstanding that we know that, most college facul- 
ties a'-e simply very, very nervous about looking at 
reform. 

QL'ESTIOS: Isn't it true that serious ques^tions are 
being raised these days about the actual validity of 
the SA'^ scores? 

ASSWEH: It might be useful to have a littin bit more 
of a practitioner's view of that whole controversy. The 
SAT is basically three things. 

The verbal score is a measure of reading speed, 
accuracy, and comprehension as measured by giving 
students passages to read and then asking them what 
the passages said within a tightly controlled time 
period Reading speed is a perfectly measurable and 
finite thing. We have been doing it for years, so 
measuring the reading speed is itself a perfectly valiu 
thing to do. 

There are measures of verbal reasoning tht'^t are 
designed to see how accurately students can sepaiate 
themselves from the argument advanced by a writer 
and dete^'mine on their own whether the argument 
Lue, or valid, or Whatever else may be there. 

Then there's a measure of mathematicsTevealed in 
the math score: that sco'-e is a measure of speed and 
accuracy in calculation and ability to spot mistakes 
The level of m'^th command required for the SAT is 
algebra I, plus the basic con(.epts of geometi y — there 
IS no advanced mathematics in it 

Now, a couple of observations about the contro- 
versy over these tests* First, there was no controversv 
until 1976, when the College Board revealed that test 
scores had been dechning since 1967 Second, there 
are ample studies based on all kinds of evidence to 
show that, in fact, students do read and write and do 
srithmetic less efficiently now than they did in the 
mid-Sixties, when a lot of money from the National 
Science '^'oundation and other agencies went into 
public education. 

Third, it is often argued that "non-mainstream," 
whir.h is to say non-white, middle-class students, do 
less well on these tesis and, therefore, that those 
students are discriminated against by the nature (A 
the test. Well, in fact, taere is a difference m scores, 
bu* I think it has much to do with the academic 
programs actually completed by the high school stu- 
dents from "non mainstream" backgrounds. 

For examplfe. the State Council of Higher Educa- 
tion foi Virginia has commissioned two studies that 
deal with the disparity in the eighth or ninth grade 
between what typical black and white youngsters 
study in high school. That ditTerence. 1 suspect, says 
a lot about the difference in *he test scores Popula- 
tions of different races that have taken identical 



course programs show very litth; diffeiciKc in the 
test score results, if the level of su(,(.css in thc( ourscs 
is comparable 

Fourth, the attack on the test S(,or(?s oriKinatcd with 
the r'ational Education Association, whu h h^is al- 
leged that test scores are used puiutively dgainst 
teachers, cind with Ralph Nader, who has contended 
that the t'jsts are used to keep students out of pro- 
grams. Historically, it is easy to demonstrate that, m 
fact, teat scores have had a lot moie impac t on getting 
studt^nts into programs than shutting them oiH; he- 
fore tests were developed, the average graduate of a 
typical public high school, in the South espc(jallv, 
had virtually no chance of attending a HaiAard. or a 
Yale, or a Williams 

More recently, flie test score provided <i lompara- 
ble measure of reading, writing, duO (irithinetu that 
could be used. Most of the complaints about tests 
have not come from rninoritv coniiiunUies In fact, 
minority educators starting with Steve Wright, 
who was President of Fisk and the United Negri) 
College Fund, and wor^ right (^nvn the list - 
have generally agreed reading, writing, and 

arittinietic ought to measurable skills li vou niOd- 
sure (hem, then you should be able to um' the mea- 
surement in order to evaluate, first of ull, \u)\\ v\ell 
vou ve dom* in high si.hijol witli anv student, and 
second, what kind of suiiess you (an predict for 
college, 

F'inaliy. many admissuuis offK es use whdt are 
caMed 'regression equations' to evaluate the worth 
of any giviin adnussion credential For example. wt:» 
do a study of high school (lass rank We don t use 
grade-poiiit average becau,se sf.hools have an ml mite 
number of ways of indicating it We use the a( adcmic 
( ontent in the transi.ript, we count the number of 
(ollegc prep courses in the tumor and seumr years, 
and see what that tells us And. we use the le?st scores. 

As gruding standards softened, perhaps grew more 
subjective, and as it became the case that virtuaUy^^ 
anv decent looking and ressonablv diligent student'^ 
could wind up in the top 10 or 1 ^ pen.eiit of the clas,H, 
an odd thing happened, in t|'e regression equation 
test scores suddenly developed more value That is, 
they had a higher predictive validitv than did the 
equation run on high school rank ironically, at the 
iime when the credibility of test scores was being 
attacked, they gained in validity on the bas s of cold 
statistical histc'y We saw this trend in our popula- 
tion, which is 55.000 test scores a year that eventu- 
ally filter down to 2,500 freshmen a year. 

My guess is that the problem with college entrance 
tests IS that they are a fairly universal measure of 
some things that people don't like to face, sin.h as the 
fact that kids don't read as q lickly as they ought to A 
better response to this problem migh. be to sav, "OK 
we 'vegot a problem, now let'sstart lookin^^at how we 
can deal with it " 
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The Need for Quality 

f^ere are excerpts from "The NVpti for Qudlitv," *lie 
report of the'SREB Task Forc^e on Higher Ediu^ation 
and the Schools 

• The region s immediate challenge is to implement 
minimum standards aCTtjss the board, in each state, 
be they for high school graduation or for employment 
of teachers More impcjrtant. the region should seek 
U) achieve during the Eighties substantial improve- 
' ment of academic standards above these minuTium 
expectations 

"An essential issue linking high schools and col- 
leges IS the necessity to redefine the (,ontenl and raise 
the s|aiidards of the t o liege preparatory curriculum 
The general pieoccupation with mmirtiums or 
floors of (,{jmpeten( y ( li.iraLterizes ( oHeges as well as 
the high s( hools 

'Slat keried .idmission standards by colleges that 
no longer retpnre a foreign language, a rigorous m.j''i- 
ematu s-science sequence, or evidence of what the 
applii ant's c lass standing is, send no signals to high 
s( l^ool students that at ademu.s are important 

' In th" long term, the need for remedial ediK ation 
at the collegiate level should he reduced suhstan- 
lialK h\ measures al elementary and setc>ndarv 
levels t(f 4m,)rn\e student performance 

In the short term, greater emphaws on scholastic 
standards h\ colleges niav < reate difficulties for mar- 
ginal students Thus, a general affirmation lo 
higher (pialitv demands tha^ greater attention he 
given to efff»rtive means of providing remedial 
edui ation 

"To improve qualitv m the t urru ulom the foil{)w- 
ing re( ommendations are provided 

t The stat<' ijoards of edu( ation and higher efliu a- 
tton in ea( h state should establish a ff^nt (,ommittee 
t%> I onsider ( on< erted a( tion to extabhsh and raise 
standards for the high sf ho(d < urri< ulum and for the 
general educ ation (.ornponent of higher fdiK rituin 

f The Slate boards of edut.ation should e-^ainme 
the offerings of high s( h(K)ls f()r the purpose of 
strengthening the m.ifor fieltl retpiuements, prevent- 
ing the a(,(,eptan( e of [)eripheral < ourses \u cc jnt ff^r 
major siibjet t requirements and reu>mmending xv- 
peal of legislativelv mandated ' ourses outsujp the 
major sub}e< ts 

t The higher eriiK ation board in ear h state sh(nihf 
seek simultanf'ous a( tion bv the ( olleges and unrver- 
sities to raise admission stantlards The private (oK 
leges should be nvited and eru.ou raged to partu i pate 
in thiK general movv' 

t The state boards of ediK ation and higher p(b)( a- 
tinn in each state should atipoint a }oi nt Lommittet* to 
exan^ ne remedial education provided within their 
state, for the purpose of determining the most effe( - 
live settings and models to serve the needs of insuffi- 
ciently prepared high school graduates * 

V . J 



{ionimxxed from page 3 J 
! percent of their high school studonts what wo do for 
] only 40 perceat of ours. 

A third truism, my own. may be useful to persons 
concerned about declining SAT scores "People don't 
' test well on what they don't know, ' One might add 
, this corollary: "People don't do well what they do not 
; know how to do." Or even this axiom "People don't 
i know what they have not learned/' Furthermore, by 
I and large, ''people don't know things they haven't 
; been taugh^" ~ which is to say that faculties who 
I choose not to leach the basic, (xnirses to a fairly high 
i level of complexity are guaranteeing that their stu- 
! dents will not be able to make good choices. Defend- 
ing the core curriculum against the charge that it was 
merely another effort to return to the "basics." Har- 
vard sociologist Christopher jencks made the obser- 
vation that what American schooling lacks is not the 
i basics, but the complexities that make for mature 
I learning, mature citizenship, or adult success. 1 think 
that complexity is coming back into our schools, 
complexity of a new and special kind thai will pre- 
pare our students better than anything that vv(; ha\(? 
seen before 

Project EQuality 

In addition to the SRKH cal I h)r improved academic: 
. standards, a second program of school njform has 
been atlvanc ed in 1981 ~ Projc^cJ EQualit)'. with both 
J the *E" and *'Q" (.apitalized, is a national effort 
' sponsored bv the (lollegi Board with fmanc.ial sup- 
port from the Ford Foundation and thc» Minnie 
StovtMKs Piper Foundatitm. 
I In this pioject. the College F^oard is tr\ iiig to rc»de- 
' foio the (oie academif- (.ompete^n los or skills that 
oi tj;ht to bc> taught in high s(,hc!ol, and then to con- 
; stru(-t on these skills an academic turnculum for 
i public or private s( hools that represents faiilv what 
I students ought to know before entering (.ollege 

rhe College Board, as did the SKKB Task Force. 
I ref ogni/ed that many (.auscs tor dec lining ac;ad«jinic 
; qualitv he outsidB^ the s(htM)ls' purview the rising 
; (iivorce rate and rclatiul rise in ttie nuinbei of chil- 
j dron growing up in single-parent lioust;h(dds: in- 
j ( riMsod exposure to teievisHin, the loss of national 
; puip(\sc f(jl lowing Vietnam and Watergate Both 
s groups also agrwnl that these pri»hlems did not cx- 
(U-.e siJiool and (ollege educ.ators and political 
leaders from making c hanges that are ( leariy within 
their purview The (]oHege BtJard panel pointed to 
th(* prolifeiation of elective courses in competition 
with tore ac.adeniH (.ourses, the growth of non- 
I academn, dternatives within \\w ( urrii uhim (driver 
' educatnm, vocational education, familv life educa- 
i tion, consumer educaticiii. and the like) a general 
! lack of cohc*ren(,e in the c urru ulum. and students* 
I failure (perhaps ina()ihtv) to pursue the most ad- 
; vanced or ligorous cothses iii the; fio.al vearor two of 
I high school. 

ProHM.t KQualit\ .alls for rigorous i)rogra!ns to 
insure? that students ac quire ( ompeteiH les or skills m 
SIX nM)or areas- leac'ing, writing, speaking and listen- 
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ing, mathematics, roasoning, and studying In each 
area the project describes specific skills i:hat students 
ought to master by the tenth grade if they intend to go 
on to college, (Hen? I should interpose a bias of my 
own that differs from the College Board s position. I 
think that these competencies ought to belong to all 
high school sophomores or juniors whether or not 



. , what American st:hoqling lacks 
is not the basics, but the 
complexities . . . 



they are college-bound; to deprive the non-college- 
bound student of them seems to me is to deprive him 
or her of the tools necessary for success in the mod- 
ern world ) 

i want to discuss two of these cornpetenci^'S in 
detail as a way to show the scope of this effort i ^nder 
"studving." there is this statement: 

Studying Competencies 

This set of abihties is different in kind from those whu ii 
precede it The\ are set forth her(» b*uause thev ( onstitiito 
the ke\ ahihties ui learning how to le.ini Sii(.( essful stu(i\ 
si^ilis are ner essfirv for niquirmj^ the other five Lompeten- 
( IPS lis weil as for at hieving the desired outcomes SHi- 
dpnts are unhkelv to l)e effu lent in any part of their work 
without them 

One further differem e must he expressed At tivities 
relnted to a( cpiWnji tlu* hasii ( ompetent les will fail unless 
,-»tudents hear lu mind the role of their attitude m the 
learning pnxess That attitude should entompass a sense 
i}\ personal responsd)ihtv lor ones own progress, a liesire 
to make full use of the teaf her as a resoun e. and a willing- 
ness to (ondint 'hemseUes in ways that make If^irnmg 
p(jssil)le for their ' la^sm.ites as well as themselves 

t The ahiiitv to ^et stu<iy goals and priorities ( on^istent 
with stated ( oiirse ohjPi tnes and one's ovmi pr^ gress. 
U) establish surroundings and habits tondiK ive to 
learning independenth or with others, and to follow a 
s( he(Jule that ac < otmts for both short- and hmu' term 
pr(>|e( Is 

t The ahditv to loi ate and use resoun e*^ external to 
the ( lassri/om (for exam[)b' I branes. (oniputers. 
interviews, and direct observation}, and to inM>r- 
porate knowletige from su( h sour(.es into the learning 
pro( ess 

t The ability to (ievelop anfl use general and spe<Jaii/ed 
v(M.abuiaries. and to use them for reading, writing 
speaking, hstenmg, < omfiui . and studvmg 

t The ahilitv to prf»pare tor is typps of examina- 
tions and to devise strategi f>a< ing. attempting or 
omitting questions, thinking, .anting, and editing a( • 
{.ordmg to the tvpe of examination, to satisfy other 
assessments cjf learning m meeting (.nurse ()b)e(.tives, 
sUiM as IdtMirntorv jmrformdnie. (lass participation 
simulation, and produ(.t«? of students' evaluation 

t The abihtv to act ept ( (mstructive critu ist mmI learn 
from it 



And under mathematit s. this stattMiient apijears 
Mathematical Competencies 

t The ability to perform, with reasonable a( ( urd(v. the 
computations of addition, subtraf tion, nniltipiu atioii. 
and division using natural niHub*trs. fractions, deci- 
mals, and integers. 

t The alnlity to make and use measurements lo both 
traditional and metru- r.nits 

1 The ability to use effe(.tiveiv the niathematK s (^t 

- integers, fractions, and de( imals 

' ratios, proportions, arid p(;r' en!agfs .^^ 

- roots and powers 
• algebra 
-j^ometr\ 

t The ability to make estimates and «ippi(i\imations 
and to pidge the reasonableness of a result 

t The abihtv to fornuilate and soj\e a {jroblem m niathe- 
matK al terms 

t The abihtv to seb;( t and use approon.ite cif)proa( lies 
and tools in solving prdhlerns (mental c om[)Utation. 
trial and error. paper-«jnd-pen( il te* houjues (ah uia- 
lor, <in(J ( omputer) 

t The ability t(j use eleinentar\ ( om e[)ts ot probabdit\ 
and statistK s 

1 do not believe that wc; now teai b i ompeteiu les (»r 
skills ou this ord(;r to our average tenth or eleventh 
grader, yet 1 believf; that we must TIkj av(?rage I igh 
school graduate today drops out of m l('n(.e and math 
after about two years. In our part of the (onntrv, the 
average high school program in niathematK, s is actu- 
al Iv slightly l(;ss than two yc^ars, and the average 
graduat(!has not mastered algebra Kverv major study 
of re(( nt acad»?mn progress shows tli<it students now 
attempt less in school than thev used to or than they 
should, Th(i SREB Task Fon e imfilies this judgment 
when it ass(;rts that (,oli('g(?s have hurt s( hools and 
S(.h(Kding bv d(MTianding hiss of entering students 

Studies carri(;d out bv Mit hael Kirst. a former 
president of the (California Stau^ Board of Kducation 
and d Stanford professor, r(Mnfor(,e this judgment 
Kirst shows that reductions in the ['niversity of 
(iaiiforma's (intrance reMjuirtJinents have led to redm - 
tions in the average M)urse program (.ompletcid by 
(iahfornia's high school students 

I have wfirked this summer and fall with teachers 
in Virginia. T(;\as. Pennsylvania, and rf^cently in 
Alabama on the feasibility of using the Project EQual- 
ity formulations as bas(?s forsc.hool programs. 

The reaction is rcmarkalilv positive;; not be(,anse 
farultv members believe this is something revolu- 
tionarv. but because thev find in this tvpe of formula- 
tion a (.areful listing of what stuck?n*s c ught to be able 
to do - a listing made up in terms that teachf^rs can 
thtmiselves evaluate. It is not a program that (,alls for 
the development of a new national testing s( heme, in 
fact, it's not tied to a testing s(.heme at all Instead, it s 
a way of des(iil)ing m perfectly pragmatic layman s 
terms what people ought to b(; abb* to do at the end of 
high school 

Project KQualitv is now working on the elaboration 
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ot tlH' bdsu acadcinH ( urni iilinn that is built on 
these conipeteiK les In niany respiM ts, it re.stMnl)U;.s 
the best that our s( hooLs now often It differs in that it 
intends to enroll not the 15 or <i) peri.ent of students 
who now complete genuinely iigorou.s high si.hool 
programs (the statist!, is in\ own), l)iit rougfily the hi) 
or hr> percent whn go on to college, and hence ought 
to master complex subjects in high school. 

Many ol Mn; proposed course descriptions or aca- 
demic arcvi descriptions resemble the advaiiced 
[)Iacement programs that now exist in most Southern 
states Others, sue h as the pioposed courses in visual 
and ftt*rforming arts, ma\ rc^semble courses offeree! in 
some schools, Init differ in that Project EQuality is 
proposing that virtuallv all schools address them as 
serious academic topics 

In matlifmatu s, the project will prnbablvjH|t^om- 
mend two levels of competency, one develops from 
the combination of algebra I-gcometry-algebra il- 
trigonometrv that m*l»iy of us completed as college 
preparation ri»e other advanced inociel provides for 
students to go through pre-calculus or an introduc- 
tory c ai( ulus course at uic* end of high school, and is 
designtMl tor saident:' who wdl go either to more 
selective colleges, or lo engineering or techni(,al 
scJiools When (nw considers the importance of 
mathematics ii: a uorld that runs on compute! time 



acd tht aitomal\ that our ^j^ erage high s( hool gradu- 
ate now ( oniplett\s slightly less than two years of nigh 
school mathematics, the need foi this kind of niatho- 
manc s program grows {)ainfully clear 

Improved, uioie rigorous high sc ho( 1 curnc-ula 
obviously h< e a b**aring on ( ollegr admissions Ami 
curric:ula Wt' all know that the number of students 
available to go on to colh?ge is shrinking We all know 
we have come through a period of af)out 15 years in 
which some colleges overbuilt, and m which the 
necessity to maintain the normal I Health of the college 
plant required an e\ cr-inc reasing student flow Ob- 
viously, we are entering a phase in which not all 
institutions will be able to maintain this kind of flow. 

We're also entering a period in which most college 
fac ulties are not willing to define their terms with 
stii (tents There is a kind of reluctance in c:ollc?ge 
ta( ulties to t CMC it lower divisKjn (ourses: or if they 
are taught, to address them as serious parts ot the 
a(,..demu curncuhim At the same timi» (X)lleges 
enroll large numbers of students who are ( I early not 
qualified to do the work that is required for a degree 
yet place token priority on remedial work This atti- 
tude IS one that ( h^rly (annot survive* if colleges 
are to exert the kind of Mifluenee on s( hools tliat the 
SREB report on (jualitv lalls tor and common s**ns(^ 
demands 



:)w I c)p\ {)f uiv issue in vvhu h it .ippears to ih 
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ditors arp mvitpti \n use tlu rndterjal fierp in uhoi^'or pari Uheii SKl^B niatrricd i'^ 
B<:>r}rd adcirpssed to \hi^ pditnr ^ attpntmn 
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